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ABSTRACT , ' ' ^ * 

Egalitarian attitudes and the personality traits of 
insttumentality (Masculinity) and exptessi veness '<f emininit y) were 
exaained for 314^ male and 71 female . d|ental. students and for women in 
dental auxiliary progriis. The' ob jectives ^were to (1) investigate 
their possible correla^tes (e,g,r parental occupation, status, age) 
and to compare the attitudes toward societal rieJles of women held by 
professional and paraprofesSional groups with '^he attiti^es of the 
qjeneral population and (2) examine dental students* self-reports of 
masculine/feminine attributes- The Attitude Toward* Homeii Scale (AHS)' 
and the Personal Attributes Questionnaire #PAQ) ♦were administered to 
three .classes of dental students, female, dental hygiene students, and 
women in the dental assisting program at the University of Kinnesota. 
Among the conclusions are the folTowing: (1) Women who enter 
dentistry are different from college women in general^^strong^ on 
the instrumentality trait and weaker on the expressiveness trait — and 
also hold more ^egalitarian attitudes towards women's roles- Except 
for their attit*udes towards women's r^les, these women are much more - 
similar to dental men than to other women- (2) Professional men are 
Only sligiitly different from college men on t^ masculinity trait, 
with slightly though ^significantl y, higher, scores and. slightly more 
egalitarian a^Vtitudes toward the i;oles of womefl- (^) Jl comparison 
between, dental students and^ a group of established prof essicnals 
see^md to' suggest tliat women Entering dentistry »do so Jbecause they are 
lilcp the ifien of dentistry- Questions for research as well as for 
professional education in 0-S- dental schools, are posed on desirable 
gender- associated personality attributes for the dental health 
practitioner,. 4ni the effect' of these characteristics on /patient- 
^treatment styles, public access jko dental care,^nd tb^a. individual* s 
oral health condition. /CC) 
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Abstract * . 

Egalitarian attitudes and the personality traits of instrumentality 

(masculinity) and exp*^siveness (femininity) were examined for 314 male . 

,and 71 female dental students. Egalitarian attitudes were also examined 

for wom^n In d^tal auxiliary programs. Dental men and dental assisting 
— • r 

wome/i hold traditional attltudes^owards women's roles In ||c1ety. •In 

contrast, dental hygleae and dental women hold significantly higher (more 
egalitarian) views. Dental women score s1gr>if icantly higher on. instrumen- 
tality, significantly lower on expressiveness,, and are significantly more 

^egalitarian than a norm group of college women. Dental women 'exhibit sig- 
nificantly lower instrumentality scores than ^iental -men but do not differ 

^on expressiveness.' A comparison of dIntaT students with'academic psycho- 
lo^ists suggests that successful prof|[^ssionals have similar personality 

j « 

traits regardless of gender. This piper raises questions for research and 
discusses implications for recruitmenVsand professional development. 
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. Dentistry in the United States traditional ly Itas been an extreme ' 

• ] ' • 

example of an exclusively male profession. Rosenberg and Thompson 

estimateji Ithat in 1976 women made up jply about one percent of the 

dentists in the- United^ States • Th^s , compared with estimates of two 

percent in law, five percent in medicine", and six percent in pharmacy. 

Prior to 1975, the number of women entrants into dental school was so 

2 

small as t6 be negligible. Coombs and Drolette reported that inT973, 
less than four percent of thfe nation's dental students were women. % 

' Women who entered the field were channeled by tradition into 
subordinate positions as'^derttal assistants or para-professional hygienists. 
Auxiliaries were cormonly called "girls" and dentists were called- "men" by 
their colleagues. Da<ighters of dentists became hygienists, sons beclme 
dentists. Legal and business authbrity in afpractice w?s, always placed 
with the dentist and there was no vertical mobility to provfde continued 
professional development opportunity for auxiliaries. There "existed/ few 
female role modeU and thus the situation persisted relatively undisturbed 
for many years. 

^ In the e^rly 1970's, after the women*s rights movement had firmly 
established affirmative action programjs in professional schools, applica- 
tions to dent^al school from qualified women began to increase. By- the 
end of that decade the American Der.txil Association Annual Report on Dental 



Amer 
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Education reported that^l7 percent of dental students enrolled (for the 
\^ 1980-81 school year)- were women. At' present ,' j/omen graduates- are beginning 
' to establish themselves in the realm of dental practice. However , 1 ittle 
Is known about the forms of dental practice women are selecting. 
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This sudden and significant change. tn the student body raised a host 
of questions within the practicing profession and within dentaV education. 
Would the nature of dental practice change? Would relationships with, . 
patients and camaraderie amonjg professionpls change? Were the women 
entering the professipn substantially different from men on any professionally 
relevant characteristic? Were the women entering dentistry different from 
women students who we^e- not challenging such exclusively male domains? . 

Studies in dentistry have investigated several of these questions. 

Coombs compared factors associated with career choice. She poted that the 

/I ' ' • 

pattern of decision to enter the profession differecf for men and women, but 

males-and females possessed similar, motivations and intrinsic values in 

selecfei/ig dentistry as a career.. Generally, women made the d!ecis4^ to 

enter dentistry somewhat later in their education than ditl men, and more 

than half (58 percent) had had direct experience within the profession. 

5 * 

G^rsheri and KcCredry nuled Lhe similarity of male and female dental 
students on personality traits measured by the Comrey Personality Scales, 
While males and females in the general population typically differ on 
sevpn of the ten scales^, male and femlile dental students differed only on 
one, the masculinrity, versus ^femininity trait. G6rshen.and McCreary^ con- 
trast 'their findings with studies by medical educators, which cite differ- 
ences between men and women medical students in extroversion, order, under- 

standing, and socialization. • ^ 

., • . ^ - . f 

Few studies have investigated the Masculinity-Femininity traits or 

• ' \ 
sex role attitudes of dentists or derttal students. Rosenberg and Thompson 

reported that male dental ' faculty .and students perceive Temale dental 

students as different from both tbe sex role of^^woman and the professional 

role of dentist. A woman dental student is seen by her male colleagues as 



deviant. in terms of her role identities. Zeitler, Ramsey and Fuller^ 
concluded that women dental students'^ were more likely to experience sex' ■ 

discrimination from male classmates than from faculty. Only the Coombs 

7 • ' 

study listed differences between men and women dental students that might 

be linked fo Mascul inity-Femininfty tr;ait's. Women students expressed far 

greater preference (3 to 1) for working with the a^ed than did men students, 

• — 

'and women alone expressed interest in team dentistry, ^ • 

What are tlie attitudes towards women in this male dominated profession, 
th.is profession 0^ 1 imited upward mobility for women? ^here has been sub-*' 
stantial research on changing sex role attitudes though no studies have-' 
reported attitudes of dentists or d'^ntal studfii^ts .compared with normative 
data such as that reported by Spence and Helmreich^, One objective of the 

-pcesent study >s to compare dental ' students* attitudes towards women with 
existing data. ' ^ ^ * 

A second area of interest is dental student '-s Self-reports of various 
attributes that 'often have been stereotyped as masculine or femi ninety Th^re 

ar^e several approaches to the study by gender attributes. Traditionally, 

Y- 

gencfer hers been viewed as a single continuum with mascul ini'ty^and femininity 
.marking the poles. The fiershen and McCreary^. study of gender attributes 
among dental students used a single continuum' scale.- Therefore, greater 
masculinity necessarily meant less femininity and vice versa. More recently, 
masculinity and femininity hav^ been considered as separate traits t)iat 
exist in greater or lessor strengths in all individuals,?"'^ Individuals 
can »be strong or weak on both, either, or neither of these traits.' The 

• ^ _ . _ — ^ ' ^ 

characteristic of androgyny ,• being strong on both masculinity and femininity, 
might be considered desjrable for health professionals because^of the appro- 



priateness of such stereotypically mascul fne characteristics as decisiveness 
and feminine characteristics such as empathy 4nd support. 

♦ The present study had two major purposes: 1) to investigate the gender 
* • • • 

attribute perceptions of male yand female dental.^students and their possiljle 
correlates (i.e. parental occupation, status and age) and 2) to compare 
the attitudes towards societal roles of women field by professionaT and para- 
•professipnal groups with the attitudes of^the general population. ' . > 

" Method 
' SUBJECTS AND' PROCEDURES ■ 
. - The Attitude tow^d Women Scale (AWS) and the Personal Attributes 
Questionnaire (PAQ) were administered to three classes of dental students 
at the Universjj</ of Minnesota (classes of 1981, 1982 "and 1983). Total 
enrollment in the 'three classes, during winter quarter 1980, when tFie data 
were obtained ^ was 431. A total of 385 students, 314 men and 71 women, 
participated in the study. Early in 'the spring quarter 1980, 142 women 
students in the dental hygiene program and 37 women in the dental assisting 
program^completed ^he AWS. 

The study was a'nnounced, a week in advance, as an opportunity for 
students and the investig*ators to learn how their attitudes about the roles 
of men and women differed fron one another and from the population in 
general. Students were told that participation^as optional and that if 
they decided to participate "they could difcontinue participation at any time. 
Data cpl lection- was scheduled durjng a free period following a regularly 
scheduled lecture* All students attending the lectures on the days the 
questionrraire was administered remained and completed the surveys. Each 
also indicated his or her sex, age, and occupations of mother and father. 
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Anonymity was assused by assigning a number to each* survey form, "known only 

-to the studentj but by which the student could retrieve his or her personal 

score when summary data was presented to the class. 

MEASURING INSTRUMENTS ' • ^ ^ 

The PAQ and/AWS were selected for this study becauie of The large body 

of data available on the validity and reliability of these instruments.^ 

Both appear to measure different constructs, and have previously be^n 

administered in tajidem to the populations on which normative data is available. 

Therefore, comparisons cogVd be made between th^ general population and. the 

group surveyed iVt he present study. .• . 

♦ * ' . * 

Personal Attributes Questionnaire ' ^ 

Jhis psychometric instrument^^'^^ was devised to measure tlie psychofogical 
dimensions of masculinity and femininity using both conc/eptions df gender 
as separate traits. The questionnaire is divided, into three separate scales. 
The Masculirtity (M) scale contains ite^s considered to be socially dfesirable 
characteristics for both sexes, but that males ard believed to possess in 
•greater abundance than females (-e.g., independence). Conversely, the 
Femininity (F> scale contains items describing characteristics considered 
socially desirable in both sexes, but that- females are believed to possess 
in greater abundance (e.g., gentleness). Items on the thi^d, Masculinity-- 
Femininity- (M-F)" scale, consist of characteristics for whic^f' serial desira-' 

bility appeal's to vary in the two sexes (e.g., aggress it'nefss is judg^ed tOr 

• - 4 

•be desirable in males and non-aggressiveness desi'rable in females). , '- 

The short form of the PAQ^°' contains twerity-four bipolar items on 
which .respondents "rate th^emsel ve.s. Each item is scored from 0 to 4: a 
high score on items assigned to the M and M-F -scale indicates an extreme 
•mascifline response; a high F score indicates a feminine response, total 



scores are obtained on each scale by adding the individual scores on the" 
• eight items. The , range of possible values is thus 0 to 32 for each scale,. ' 
' ' With respect to Reliability, alpha coefficients for' the self scales 
'have been reported as »73 and .91. Cronbach alpha coefficients for the 
short form were .85, .^2", and .78 for the 8-item M, F, and M-F scales,, 
^res^pectivety. Ip a study of college students, correlations between the 
long and short form were .93, .93, and .91 for the M, F, and M-F scales, 
respectively. According to the authors, establishing the PAQ*s concurrent 
validity would be difficult and perhaps inappropriate because conceptually 
the PAQ measures internal characteristics that influence overt behavior 
but ar«§ not necessarily consistent with behavior. Research to date has 
shown expected sex tracjitionaT distributions of PAQ scores (high M and low 

f or mal2S, the reverse for females) in* samples fror different populations. 
A set of norms was established, using data from 715 college students. 
Attitude toward Women Scale 

4 



A short, fifteen-item version of the Attitude toward Women Scale 

was also selected for the present study. The items on the scale 
describe the rights .and roles that women ought to have or be permitted, 
vis-a-vis men, in such aireas as jobs and education, freedom and independence, 
social etiquette; sexuai\ behafvior , and maritarl relationships and obligations. 
Items require responses on a 4-point scaW ranging from "strongly agree" 
to "strongly disagree." Items are scqrejf 0 to 3, with high scores indicating 
a prp-f^inist, egalitarian attitude. A numerical index score, ranging from 
0 to 45, presumably reflects the (j|egree to which individuals hold traditional 
or liberal views, and permits coritparisons of the attitudes of various groups 
on this dimension.-' In a study of college students, the correlation between . 
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the short fonm and the original fifty-five item AV^.was .91. The Cronb'ach 
alpha coefficient for the short form was .89/ 

Extensive data concerning score ^lifferences between various groups in 

expected directions are cited as evidence of the construct validity of the 

10 * fi 

AWS, Based on numerous studies conducted between 1972 afid 1975, high 

school and college wemen -consist^tly have significantly higtieK^ scores than ^ 

their male counterparts, /' . y ' ^ 
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Results 



DENTAL STUDENTS PAQ AND AWS SCORES . . ' . • - \^ 

• The distribution of PAQ and AWS scale scor^s<fbr eath of the three 
classes of dental students appeared to be very similar. Combining scores', 
for tfie three classes permitted analysis A^ith ^-sjjff icient cumber of 
female students to give- reasonable confidence to- the stablltty of the \- 
scores. Gender differences for the PAQ and AWS scores were assessed uslng^ 
A MANOVA. The-ffuTtivariate F test indicated a significant effect for 
geri^, F (4',380) = 33.6, £ < .00001. ^ ' ' 

Table- 1- 'Shows mean scores,- standard deviations, and F ratios for- the 
three PAQ scales arrd the AWS 'Vor male and'female <lental students. PAQ 
mean scores for women were 21.40, f2;71, and 15.10 on the-M, F/and M-F ' 
scales, respectively. Mean PAQ scores for dentaTstudent men were 22.64, 
22.31, d,nd le.eron the M, F, and M-F scales. Significant differences were 
obsei^ved between , dental women and men on^the masculinity (M) d1mens1oni# 
.F (1 ,383) = 7.5, ^< .006, and $he M-F dimension, F (1 ,383) = 
£ < .0004. Dental men scored 1.24 scale points higher than womeji on the 
M scale and 1,57 scale points higher than women in the M-F scale. Women 
scored significantly higher (38.28) than men (28.85J on the AWS, F (T,383), 
= 119.0, £ < .00001 . • 
COMPARISON WJTH OTHER GROUPS " v • 

Table 2' presents compari-sons of male^and female dental students with a 
sample of 715 college students.^ The t_ test ,^auxsed^to compare the differ- 
ences between dtental men and women and the norm group of college men and 
wofT^n. The Rvalues obtained were compared with 1 values: t_ ('120) = 1.98, 
£ <^fO^, t (120) ^ 2.61, £ < .01, t (120) = 3.37, £ < .001. , 
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As shown on Table 2, dental men differ from college men onlo' on the M 
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scale of th& PAQ. fierital 'men scored .22.6 tompar^d^vyith 21.'6'9 for colleg/ I 
men. The t_ value of 3v08 ,for this . 91 difference exce^ed the .01 level. " 
Dental men aTso^scored significantly higher dn the AWS. the 2.72 pbint 
difference was significant: Jt (120.), = ,4..^4,. £ .< .001. ' " 

PAQ Stores for 4*1^3^ women were .19.54,' 24.37, and 12.52 on the M, F. 
and^M-F scales, respectively. Women dental students scored significantly 
hisiher than college' women on^ both % mem sidl!^'ot masculinity: 21.4versus 
, 1-9.54 orf.thi M scale, and , 15'. 1 versus 12.52 on the M-F scale.. On the. 
femininity dijjiensiofl, dental women scored significantly lower (22.7 compared 
with 24. .J7) than col lege 'women. On-the AWS, dental w5men*also scored*signi- 
fican.tly higfier (8.7_1 scale points) than college women.. On table 2„t values 
fpr the difference between the M,V, and M-F scales and AWS scores^ for college 
women and den ta.1-, women were 3.8, 4.08, 5.84 and 11.85, respectively. Each 
exceeded-the t. value of 3.29 (df = 120J re'quired at ths'.OOl level. 

Table '3 presents PAQ scate score comparisons- of dental "students with a 
recently reported sample of establ ished. academic psychologists.^ ^ • No signi- 

ficant diWerWices were^observed between women and men on any -of the three 

12 - - - <f ^ 

dimensions. Psychologist men^cored 23.2,. 22.0, ^nd 16.2 compared with . 

♦ . 

women 23.0, 21.8, and" 15.7 on the M, T, and M-F scales', respectively. Dental 
men scored 22.6, 22.3 and '16.7 on the three scales and. di(;^ot differ s^gni-'^. 
ficantly on any dimension from academic psychblocpist men. Denta]. w^i^ scored 
significantly lower than psychologist wem«p on the M scale:. ?1.4 vfesrsus 23, 
t <125) = 3.64, £ < .001; significantly ^igher "than psychologist women on the 
F scale: 22.7 versus4^.8, t (125)."= 2.27, £ < .01; and similarly on the • ' 
M-F scale : 15".l versus 15.7. 

DEMOGRAPHIC PESCRIPTION OF THE DENTAL STUDENT SAMPLE ' • 

^\ Table 4 shows the basic demographic data that describes the three classes 

of men and women dental students. Occupa'tional status was estimated by using' 



the scaling of occupational titles published by ,Holl inghead "The scale 
(of occupation status) is premised upon the lissumption that occupations have 
different values attached to tTiem by the members of our society^ The hierarchy 
^Rng^s from the- low e^luation of unskiljed physical labor, toward the more 

_ t' 

prestigiolis use of skill, through the creative talents of Ideas, and the 

r 

manlpulaflon' of men- (p. 8)."^^ The HolTingshead scale uses Occupational 
status and education to eUlmate soclaj position. Jhe present study usel only 
occupational status, slnce^tiata on level- of education was not available. The . 
Occupational titles of parents reported by students were compared to those In 
the cited scale and were assigned ^he appropriate scale value (1 = high executive 
and major professlopal , 7 = unsklll^ manual labor). The occupation of housewife* 
is not included in the Holl ingshead list and was arbitrarily assigned the scale 
value Qf 5, equival^t/t9 .that of skilled manual employee. 

Table 4- shows no si^gn'if icant difference between the mean age of 24,7 ye^rs 
, for. men and 24,9 years for wometi. Though similar in age, "36% of the women had 

* 

previous experience in'the profession as either hygfeaists or dental assistants. ' 

The table. also shQp^that parents of women dental students held occupations of 

high sta^ (2.1 for fathers; 3.5 for mothers) than parents of men j2. 6 for 

fathers; 3.9 for TSotliers) r Th«-.5 scale point difference between^ the oqcupatiotial 

^Status of fathers of mSmA wojnen students was statistically si^ificant: ' 

t (354) = 2.8, £ ? .OlT^^cale point differente of .4 between the occupational 
' _/ 

status of mothers; of women was not significant: t^ (354)^1.8, £ < .07. 
INTERCQ^tRELATiONS AMONG VARIABLES ; . • 

table 5 reports intercorrelations among age, occupation, and each of ; 

' •> . / 

the dependent variabljes. For men students, egalitarian attitudes (high AWS 

S 

scores) were positively associated with age (r = .17),. and the PAQ Femininity ' 

^ • • > 

Scale (r = .14). As expected, a strong positive correlation (r = .49) was 

pre(iWTrt^betweerM:he M and M-F scJ^les, and a moderately negative correlation 

y • . ■ '•• • 



(r » -.22) was evident between the H-F and F scale§., A low, but significantly 
positive correlation (r = .13) was also pvesent between the H and Finales. 

For women, mothers* occupation (high status = 1, low status = 7) and 
the,M-F scale were; ne gat vely, though moderately, correlated (r = -.26).* 
Moderately high 'positive correlations were observed between the M and H-F 
scales (r = ;.33) as expefct^d. Significant positive' correl ations were also 
observed between the M scale and the F scale (r = .3j^ Only one significant 
torrelation appeared between th6 h^S scores and other vaftjables. AWS scores 
were aUo positively correlated with the M-F scale (r 
COMPARISON OF DENTAL STUDENTS WITH FRIARY STUDENTS 

Table 6 shows mean scores and standard deviations for students enrolled 
in the three professional education programs: dentistry, dental hygiene, 
and-dental assisting. A one-way analyses b-f variance indicated a significant 
rfv^ference among means, F (3,561) = 52.65, £ < .000001. Further analysis 
was completed using Duncan's New Multiple Range Test. Table 4 reports the 
Shortest Significant Range required for differences between means. As shown 
in Table 4, the mean AWS scpre^for women in the Dental Assisting Program' 
(29?75y was similar to the mean score for men in Dentistry (28.85). Women 
in the Cental Hygiene program had mean AWS scores that were significantly 
higher (33.84) than women in Dental Assisting, and w^m^n in Dentistry had 
mean AWS scores tha.t were significantly higher (38.28) than women. in Dental 
Hygiene. 



Discussion . ^ '^^^ ^ 
« This study was conducted to investigate male and female dental* students* 
perceptions of their gender attributes, and to investigate the attitudes 
towards societal roles^for women that are held by men 'and women preparihg - 
for positions as dentists or auxiliaries. Comparisons were made of male arid 
female dental jtudents'on the Personal Attributes Questionnaire, which measures 
personal ity traits ty^)ic9lly described as masculinity (instrumentality) and 
femininity (expressiveness) / Comparisons were also drawn^ between men and 
women dental students'* and women^ hygiene and assisting students on the Attitude 
Towards Women^ale.. 'All dental students were also asked to report their age 
and the occupational status^of their parents. > ^ * ♦ . 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTf RISTICS OF THE SAMPLE ( . ' * 

The present srmplo of Minnesota women d^tal students did not fit the 
popular stereotypy' that views them as olderC^nd more mature than their ' 
colleagues. The mean age of the malfe dental students was 24.7 years, and 
.the mean age for'female dental -students was 24.9 years. Addifi^onally,, 
only thirty-six percent of the women had previous experience or training in 
dentistry,'^either', as 'assistants*- or hygienists. v These data may suggest a 
trend towards new eatrants into thef 'profession, .W^ntrasted with Coombs' 
finding in 1974 that ^ percent of the women enrolled in dentistry ifyad 



previous experience. in the profession.^ " ^ 

.Approximately 18.5 percent of the pr^ent sample of dental students were 
women. Parents of owomen deiftal students'held occupations of higher status 
than men. The diffjjrence was significant for fathers and approached^ signi-' 
ficance for jWthers. Use of a Tnore sensitive index, which takes Jjj|^ account 
both occupation and level of education for each parent, may have clarified 
this poss^ible difference. , * , ' 
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ATTITUDES TOWARDS WOMEN'S-'ROLES ni SOCIETY ^"'^ 

Both men and women dental students were more liberal in their attitudes 

towards women Uialn their respective college normr groups. However, it was 

the' wdtnen dental students jyho had the strong and extreme position on this 

cale. This was not surprising since these women are clearly pioneers in 

entering an exclusively male domain,- Comparisons of attitudes- of dental 

students with students in auxiliary programs raises questions about the 

influence of these a1?titudes in dental practice. The mean AWS score for * 

women in the Dental Assisting Program (25.73) was similar to the mean score 



for men^'n Dentistry (28,85), Women* in the Dental Hygiene program-had mean 
AWS scores that were significantly higj^er (33.84) than women in Cental 
Assisting, and women in Dentistry had |iean AWS scores that were significantly 
'higher (38.28) than women in DentaV Hygiene.* Thus, when^^^paring attitudes^ 
towards the roles of women in society, dental women hold extremely more 
egalitarian attitudes than do dental men.* When\omparing attitudes of- 
future auxiliaries, dental hygiene* women expressed egalitarian attitudes 
closer to those of dental women, but women enrolled in- dental assisting ^ • 
/ programS^^expressjed traditional views, similar to those ^of dental men, A 
COMPARISON OF PEI^SONALITY ATTRIBUTES AMONG GROUPS 

* Although men an* women dental students differ somewhat on the.mascul inity 
trait, they arfe far more similar to one pother than they are to their re- - 
spective norm groups. There are obvious problems in making comparisons be- 
tween Ihe present sample\nd samples who have previously completed the in- 
struments used in the present study. There ^ also obvious problems 
attributing practical significance to the smal'l differences that often 
reach significance with a large ^sample size. For example,, it is 'hard to 
believe that the 1.24 difference (on a 0-32 point scale) observed between 
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male an^female dental students on the inst rumen t<f1-1ty (M-scale) tratt has 
much practical significance. However, an analysis of dffferences between 
the dental student group and other groups who haVe pneviously 'completed* the- 
PAQ is useful, as it gives perspective to the differences observed bet^feen . ' 



male and female dental students. - 
Dental Students and College Students 



A comparison of male andV^emale dental students with the sample of ' 
8 . , 

college students indicates that dental men do not differ, from college men 

except that dental men have a slightly elevated (.91 d,ifferend?T^ scord'. 

However, women dental students differ from col^e women in'^all resp^cts, 

and the differences^ are much greSiter. Dental women have significantly 

■higher M scale (a 1.86 point difference) and M-F sca.le scores (a 2.58 point 

difference), and significantly lower F scale scores (a -1.67 point difference). 

Dental ^tudents arfd Professionals 

There is some evidence that successful professional men and women do not 

I differ on gender-linked personality traits. Jielmreich, Spence, and their ' 



12 • 
colleagues reporte^^ lack'pf sex differences in PAQ scale scores for a 

sample of Ph.D. academi^ psychologists. Helmreich and. Spence point! out 
that gender-linked personality trait's have distinguished all American pop- 
ulations previously studied." Interesting, then, is the comparison of a group 
of established professionals with aspiring professionals. Dental men do not 
differ fcom professional .men. Dental women do differ from profesVipnal womfen, 
but the magnitude of thg. difference- between college women and dental women 
is greater than the difference between professional women and dentJl women. 
The professional women had significantly higher M scale scores^ a 1.6 
difference, (£ < .001), and significantly lower F scale scores, though only 
a .9 difference (£ < .01).. The magnitude of the difference betweeh college 
women and dental women was 1.86 scale points on the M scale, 2.58 on the 
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M-F scale, and 1.67 scale points on the F scale. The mean age difference 
— between dental women was als^ probably greater than between dental women 

and college women. • The mean age of the psychologists i/as 45 years,, with , 
an average o.f 17 years of postdoctoral experience. 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG VARIABLES 

What variables appear to be associated with personality attributes arid 
attitudes towards women's roles? Data on age and ocCtipatlofial status of 
parents prompted a number of rllatlonshlp questions: How Is occupational 
status o-f father or mpther related to masculinity and femlnl/ilty traits or 
to egalitarian attitudes towards women's roles? Dental men' had slightly 
more egalitarian attitudes towards women than college men.. Is there a 
relationship between age and attitlides, age .aja^^Q scale scores?" \ 

Analysis of the intercorrelatibns among age, occupation, and each of 
, the dependent variables suggest $ome expected and unexpected relationships. 
As, expected , the M scale and the M-F scale were positively correlated, a 
* . correlation of .49 for men, .I^S for women. For men, there was a'moderately . 

• negative correlation (r = -.22) between ttfe M-F scaTe and the F scale. This 
relationship was not evident for woiTien. There was a moderately strong positive 
correlation (r = .31) between the masculinity and femininity scSles for women, 
b)lt a very weak correlation (r = .13) between masci/1 in Uy and femmlnity for 
4nen. , 

Fathers^ and mothers* occupational status was not correlated with any of 

-A- • , 
the dependent variables for men, but contrary to expectations, mothers' 

■ * 

occupational status ivas negatively (r = -.26) related to the dental womb's 

• M-F scale. This may suggest that women with' mothers who provide strong role 
models, find it less necessary to describie' themselves as dominant, aggressive, 

♦or vforldly. Egalitarian attitudes'of women were positively related (r = .28) 

ERIC . > ; 13' 



with the self descriptions of dominance, aggressiveness and^worldl iness. For 

I . ; 

, men ^t her 6 were low t^ositive ct^rrelations between egalitarian attitudes and' 
age (r = .17) and -egalitarian attitudes and femininity scores. (jp^-"^^4>. 
The Utter correction suggests that^men with egalitarian Views are-somewh|t 
more, comfortable with self descriptions of warmth, expressiveness, and 
supportiveness, , ;u . • 

V / 

ANDROGYNY " ^ 

' 8 • 

This personality trait is characterized by Spence and Helmreich * as high 

^ores on both instrumentality, the M scale, and ex|jress1veoesSr the'F scale. 

Dental students are already high on insfrilffiental it etc,), but 

both male and femaVe dental students score lower thar college women on the 

f ^ale. Since dentistry is one of the helping professions, expressiveness 

(eropathy,- supportf ftc.) would appear to be an'extrernely des'irable character- 

7 

istic. It'is a dimension one would expect that women would bring to^the 
profe^^sion, tlowever, in this study, no differences were fou^id betv/een'mcn 
and women dental s.tudents. High F scales scores appear to be characteristic 
of nurses and certainly-^is characteristic of women who elect to be nursery' 
school teachers Spence believes such characteristics would be highly 
^de^irable for all health professionals. . ' - 



IMfLICATION^^ 
Dental Education ^'^ 

ExaminatiiDn of the expressiveness trait as measured by [the scale scores 
raises the question: What F scale score is- indicative!* of a"" sufficient defljpee 
of empethy, sup^or^pjlnd expr^iitflness f^r a heajth professional? What F 
icale score is characteristic of the outstanding professional? Can'l5|iis 
traiV be enhanced through the educational process? Sho(J|d professionals 
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be seleqted'on the basis of this trait? Directors of admissions point out that 

■ ■ ' ■ 

consideration ,to thi$ trait can only be given if there is a significant pool 
of applicants that demonstrate this trait, if expressiveness is -considered 
a desirable trait for dentists, it wou^-d appear that considerable effort would 
need, to be expended to recruit both met] and women whp exhibit this trait. 
Dental Practice * ■ '' \ , 



t 



How do differences 1n attitudes towards women affectr Interpersonal 

> 

elatlonships in the work place? Are persons with similar views compatible? 

tk) persons with disparity iif attitudes towards women find themselves at odds 

with their employers or employees? Dental assistant students exhibited 

attitudes towards the roles of women that wer.e similar .to future male dehtists, 

but highly dissimilar to future female dentists. Hygiene 'students exhibite(J 

significantly higher Al)S'(more 1 iberal ) scores than either assistants or 

male dentists. While assistants work in a more subordinate role, hygienists ■- 

have greater autonomy. How do attitudes towards roles for women influence the' 

working conditions and salaries of hygienists? ^ 

We don't know whether such attitudes result in . interpersonal conflict, 

but many people seem to think such attitude^ hel p matntain the sex role . 

stereotyping and lack of mobility for women thaVis very evident in the 

dental profession. VMore than a third of the male dental students hold ex-: 

tremely traditional views of the roles of women in society. There is recent ' 
14 

evidence that the greater emphasis on equality that we have all experienced 
in the last decade through affffflfetive action programs, 'the ERA movement, , • 
etc., is not enough to change-our attitudfS about the roles of women. Spence^** 
'indicated that the gr^ate^ shifts in .attitudes, as measured by the AWS, 
occurred between 1972 anc^ 1 976'. Attitudes remained steady until 1980, and 
appear to be reversing in the 1980's. Unless the •di'sparrfcy in views is dealt . 
with, it is likely to be a source of interpersonal conflict between dentists 

ERiC * , . . 21 V ' * ' 
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and their employees. In the -interests of equal ity^^^nd improvement of 
Interpersonal r'elatipnships* in dental practice, dentSl educatofs may need 
to consider the development of consciousness raising programs to jssist in 
the professional growth of students. 
Careeif Selection 

Dentistry is a profession in which sex role stereotyp^ posit_i_qns are 
even more evident than in medicine. In 1980, men made up only one percent 
of 169 students enrolled in dental hygiene and dental assisting at the 
University of Minnesota. In j:ontrast, men comprise 82.5 percent of the' 
student body enrolled in dentistry. The apparent differential effect of 
parent's occupation on professional career decision-making of women and men * 
raises some interesting questions. Is there greater social status mobility 
for men than women? Do women who enter traditionally "male" occupations 
require stronger role model^ than dp Ven entering the same occupation? 

While the practice of dentistry had been traditionally a, male dominated 
profession in the United States, thi^does not hold true in other developed 
countries. Where t4ie structure of dental care delivery systelrs differs from 
thd private practice, fee-for-s^rvice^ mode of ^elivery that predominates in 
this country, there are substantial numbers of women (e.g. Coombs^ reported 
40 percent of Syyedish^ dentists were women) in the profession. Thus, social - 
norms of equality of opportunity for w((men in the pV^ession may be necessary, 
but not sufficient without structural^ change, to encourage large numbers of 
women to select dentistry as a profession. 

Conclusions 

In summary: 

f 

1) Women who enter dentistry are qutte different from college women fn general. 

They are stronger on the instrumentality trait weaker on the expressive- 

f 
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ness trait.. They alsO hold more egalitarian attitudes towards womer\'s 
roles. Except for their attitudes towards •woinen's roles, these women are 
much more similar to dental men than to other women. ^ 

2) Professional men are only slightly different from college men on the 
' masculinity trait. ^They have si ightly, though significantly, higher 

score's and they have slightly more egalitarian attitudes toward the roles 
*• of women. , • 

> 

3) A comparHon between dental students and ^g/oup ^of established pro- 
fessionals would .seem to suggest that those 4omen who enter dentistry do 
50 because they are like the ."men" of de'ntistry. 

This-study clearly raises many questions^for research a^-well as for 
professional education in U.6'*dental 'schools. What gender as'sociated 
personality attributed are de&irable for the dental health practitioner? 
iJhat levels of instrumentality and 'expressiveness (as measured by PAQ scales) 
are characj;^ristic of the outstanding professional? Do dimensions of these* 
traits differ among public health dentists, private practice dentists, older 
and younger dentists, men and women dentists, dentists in various modes of 
p/actice? Finally, how might these characteristics and attitudes affect 
p^ient treatment styles, public access to dental' care, and ultimately, the ' 
pubiliG's onal health condition? 
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• ' ^ Table k 

Means and Standard Deviations and F Ratios foV Male ancj 
Female Dental Students on PAQ and AWS Scores 



Variables 


n 

M 


X 


SD 


F* 


Significance 














PAQ Haiculinity 
" 1 












Males ' 


314 


22 64 


3 4 


*'7.5 


n < nOA 
f ^ . uuo 


Females 


71 


.21.40 


3.6 


1 




PAQ Femininity 




- K 








Males 


314 


22.31 


3.3 


< 1 


N. S. 


rema i es 

» 


71 


99 7 1 








.PAQ.^ascrFem.' 








4 




Males 


314 


16.67 


3.6 


12.3 


p- < . 00004 


rcina 1 


71 


1 10 


7 n 
o.U 






, ' AWS 








4 




• Males 


314 


28.85 


7.0 


119.0 


p < .000001 


FemaJes 

L ■ 


71 


38.28 








*df = 1,383 

> 










• 

1 








% 
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Table 2 s-. 
Means and Standard Deviations of PAQ Scales 
and AWS Scores for Dental Students and College Students 



'PAQ - A W S ■ 

• ■ ' ^ -\ M • F M-F 

Caparison Group . n- J SD ^ X SD ; X • SD T SQ 

Men \ ' . 

College, Studentst 350 21.69 4.18 22.^3' 3.7 16.69 4.12 zT?t^ 8.21 

Dental Students 314 22.6. 3.4. 22.3 3.3 16.7 3.5 28.9 7.0 

Comparison D .9V * .13 .01 2.72 

t • 3.08** .58 * .03 . . 4.44* 

Women . . • . 

College Studentst 350 19.54 4.32 24.37 3.68 12.52 4.25 29.59 ^.58 

Dental Students 71 21.4 3.6 . ,'22.7 3.0^ 15.1 3.0 38.3 4.4 

Comparison D 'l.86 1.67 2.58 8.71 

t 3.8* 4.08* ' 5.84* ^ 11.85* 



■•"Data reported "by Spence and Helmreich^ for a sample of 715 college students. The 
authors report approximately equal n^'s for male and female respondents, thus rj_ was 
estimated St 350 each. 

, *£ < .001 ' ■ ' - 

* 

**p < .01 , • 



Table 3. ' • ' . I 
Means and Standard Deviatioi^s of PAQ Scales 
for Dental Students ^and: Academic Psychologists 



'■ — y~ 






M 




PAQ 

F 


Scales 


7 

* M-F 


>• • 


Compari son ♦Groups 




n 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


+ten 




A; 














Psychologists"*" 




141 


22 .2 . . 


3.. 7. 


'22.0 


4.1 


16. 2^^ 


3.4 


Dental Studeh^s 




314 


22.6 


.3.-4 


22.3 


3.1 


.16.7 


3.5 


Comparison 


D 
t 




.6" 
1.63 ' 




.77 




.5 

1.43 ' 




Women 


















Psypholpgists"'' 




55 


23^0 ' 


3.7 


21.8 


3.8 


15'. 7 


3.3 


Dental Students 




Til 


2i.4 , 


3.6 


22.7 ■ 


3.0 


. 15. i 


3.0 


Comparison 


D 


A 


1.6 




^ .9 




.6 




* 






3.64** 




2.27* 


) 


\ 1.81 

1 





^Data are "repofted . by Helmreich, et al , 
*£ < .-01 
**p < .001 




^ • , Table 4 ^ ' 

Mean Age and Parent Ocqupation- Scale 
Scores for tten and Women Dentafi Students 



Group 


11+ 


- 


Age 


Fathers ' • 
Occupatipri 


**Mothers ' 
(Jccupation 


Men 


?91 


f 


24.7, 


2.6 


' 3.9 






• SD 




1.5 


1.3 


Women 


. 65 


X 


24.9 


^2.1 


3.5 


* 




SD. 


3.0 


* 1.2 


1.3 


- Comparl 




D 


.2 


.5 
2.8** 


• 

.4 






t 


-.51 


1.8* , 


f 













Note. Parent occupation was scaled on a seven point scale: 

1 =• high professional; 7 = unskilled laborer. 
"*"The reduced n is a resu.lt of mis^ng dataj^ .0 
*P < .07 • 

**£ < .01 ^ 
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= _ Table 5 
Intercorrelations among age, Parent 
Occupation, AWS* Scores and PAQ Scales 
for Men and Women Dental Students 



Variable 



1 



3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


.04 


-.05 


.01 


.03 


.17 


.15 


-.02 . 


.06 


-.06 


.01 




^ .04 


.09 


.00 


-.04 


■ - 


'1.0 


.13 


.49 


-.00 






1.0 " 


-.22 
1.0 


.14 
.00 
1.0 


.62 

-< 


" -.14 


.08 


-.02 


.17 


*.08 


' .12 


.16. 


-.12 


.00 


1.0 


.09 


.02 


-.26 


.07 




1.0 


.31 


:33 


-.01 


• 




1,0 


-.09 


-.16 








1.0 


^.28 
1.0 



' ' Men Students* 

1. Age 

2. Fathers! Occupation 

3. Mothers ''Occi^ati on 

4. PAQ ftesculinity Scale 

5. PAQ Femininity Scale 

6. PAQ Masc-Fem Sc»le 

7. AW5 / 

Woliien Students**"^' 

1 . Age 

2. .Fathers' Occapation 

3. Mothers' Occupation 

4. PAQ Masculinity $cale 

5. 'PAQ Femininity- Scale 

6. PAQ Masc-Fem Scale 

7. ^WS 

/ - 



1.0 .18 
1.0 



1.0 



.05 
1.0 



* '. = ' ^5 — 

For Men, any cor'relation equal to or greater than .11 is significant. 

+ For Women, any cor)*elation eqUcil/to or grea|BMthan .24 is significant. 



• ..r' • Table 6 

Means Of Male and Female Respondents by Dental 

9 

School Program on AWS>and Analysis of Variance Results 



- 


Comparison Groups 




^ 


Duncan '-s 

Mifl f inl p Qannp Tp^ti 
riu i u 1 ^ i c ixaii^c i u 




' Dental Women • 
Men Assisting 


Women 
Hygiene 


Dental 
Women 


Shortest \ 
Significant / 
• Range (p = 01) y 

- ' / 


n 


314 . 37 142 


71 ' 


r 


Y 

A 


28.85 29.73 


33.84 






SD 


7.0 7.1 


• 

5.5 


4.4 




Difference 


* 






. \ 


■ h 


.88 


4.99* 
"^4.44* 


9.43* 
8.55* 


3.65 
3.81 




♦ 


* 


4.10* 


3.91 


- *£ < .01 


7 ./ •• 






• 

« 




u>- - ♦ 
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